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The Subject Matter 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies 


| 
| [The Geography Committee ot St. Paul, Minn., in recommending the 


adoption of Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies presented the follow- 


ing report concerning the subject matter of these books. The books were 
acopted by a unanimous vote. | 


| | REPORT ON SUBJECT MATTER 


“1. As Geography is a composite subject it is necessary that the material 
of the books be well balanced. This we found more true of the Brigham and | 
McFarlane texts than of the others. | 


“2. The books are filled with good, usable material which can be shaped | 
to fit any method of teaching. (The committee felt it unwise to select a text 
which would confine teachers to a particular method.) 


“3. The material is especially well arranged. The relative importance 
of countries is well guarded. 


“4. The books are well graded. The Second Book is not a repetition | 
of the First Book. 


“S. The facts are carefully stated so as to make a definite impression 
in an orderly and logical manner. 


“6. The discussions are not broken by distracting questions, therefore 
a more unified idea is developed. 


“7. The facts of physical geography are carefully interrelated with the 
industrial and political phases of the subject. Each industry or occupation is 
thus shown to have a definite basis for its development. 


| “8. The important subjects are treated topically and in a sufficient 


degree to make it unnecessary to gather the facts from a large number of 
cross references. 


“9. The statistical information comes from State and National bureaus; 
it is absolutely reliable.” 
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THE BROOM FAIRIES 
, THE FORTUNATE DAYS 


By 
ETHEL M. GATE 


— 


13,000 TEXTBOOKS OF 
134 PUBLISHERS 


are listed in the American Educational 
Catalog for 1922, and the list includes only 
those books in active use. 


Two volumes of new and enchant- 
ing tales of fairyland, which combine How many of them do you know by name, 
simplicity with beauty of style and much less by their merits? 
imagery. Delightful supplementary 
reading for children in grades three 
to six. 


To keep track of the new publications is 
no small job for any school man. He 
needs help, and through their agents and 
printed anouncements the publishers give 


Miss Gate has the power to create that help. 


stories whi-h seem, to young and old alike, 


as if she were merely retelling them—as | If you have not received our 1922 Brief 


if they must always have existed as part | |) 7 js; containing 307 titles classified by 
| of our folk-lore. . 


| subjects for ready reference, a copy will 
| 


| Both books beautifully illustrated, | gladly be sent on request. 
‘| BROOM FAIRIES by Maud and Miska | 
| | Petersham, FORTUNATE DAYS by | 
i Vianna Knowlton. | 
| | 
| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
New York Newark Boston Chicago — Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


AIDS AMERICANIZATION 


O'TOOLES PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
| FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Simple, practical, progressive, and interesting lessons presented 
in exceptionally attractive form. 


First Series for Pupils— Ready. 
Intermediate Series for Pupils— Ready. 
Advanced Series for Pupils—In preparation. 
Teacher’s Manual— Ready. 


| PLASS’S CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 
i IN THE MAKING 


The standard text on elementary civics and preparation for 


— 


naturalization, | 
D. C. HEATH @ CO. Publishers | 
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WHAT WAS THE MATTER WITH THE 
CAMPAIGN? 

We are purposely writing this before the 
results are known, because the result will play 
slight part in a study of the impersonal char- 
acter of the campaign, which was wholly unlike 
any other campaign we have known or of which 
we have read. 

It was the first campaign on record with no 
controlling factor, personal or political. 

Wiliiam Allen White, the coiner of fetching 
phrases, said in 1914, in accounting for the mar- 
velous change in Pennsylvania’s vote between 
1912 and 1914, that the people never thought of 
but one thing at a time. The campaign of 1922 
has disproved this for the first time. 

While “ blocs” thought of only one thing there 
were many blocs, no two of whom thought of 
the same thing. There was a bonus bloc, an anti- 
bonus bloc, a wet bloc and a dry bloc, a tariff 
dloc and an anti-tariff bloc, a Ku Kiux Klan 
bloc and an anti-Ku Klux Klan bloc, a Wilson 
bloc and an anti-Wilson bloc, a farm loan bloc 
and an anti-farm loan bloc, an anti-Newberry 


bloc and a _ pro-Newberry bloc, anti- 
immigrant bloc and a “let-’em-in” bloc, a 
League of Nations bloc and an anti-League of 
Nations bloc, a Free State bloc and an Irish 
Republic bloc, and the list could be dcubled. 

No speaker could touch on any one of these 
issues without having the entire audience won- 
dering what his attitude would be on the audi- 
tor’s peculiar bloc. 

No one in any audience cared what the 
speaker’s attitude was on twenty-four of the 
blocs, but only on his pet bloc, and there were 
not enough in any audience interested in any 
one bloc to create an interest at any point in 
any address. In the multitude of issues there 
was no issue. Everybody wanted to vote against 
somebody rather than vote for anybody, and 
it was absolutely silly for any one to pretend 
to make a decent guess on the outcome in any 
state. 


EDUCATION WEEK 

The National Education Association publishes 
an elaborate and valuable bulletin. “ Facts for 
American Education Week,” which reaches us 
‘oo late for elaborate use. This supplements 
Commissioner Tigeft’s press material abun- 
dantly. 

This is Bulletin Two of the Research Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, and 
the two bulletins justify all that the Research 
Division can possibly cost. It is a document of 
nermanent value as well as of noble service in 
connection with Education Week. 


PLEASING COINCIDENCE 

Macy Campbell, of Cedar Falls, was elected 
president of the lowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion on November 3. Before we knew of the 
election or suspected it we had in type a highly 
appreciative editorial on his Mission. 

It is a real joy to have such a demonstration 
of our disinterested, unofficial appreciation of 
men like Professor Campbell. 

We had the same experience recently regard- 
ing J. O. Engleman just before he was elected 
as Field Agent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The personal element in the Journal 
of Education seems to be more and more in 
evidence. 


a 
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On October 28 Dr. Samuel P. Capen 
was inaugurated Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and at the same time Foster 
Hall, costing $800,000, was dedicated. The en- 
dowment~ fund of $5,000,000 has been com- 
pleted and the University is entering upon a 
highly progressive educational career. 
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THE MESSAGE OF ANNA CORDTS 


Anna Cordts, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, an artist 
am primary methods, has a vision as to the art 
of teaching number which is likely to evolu- 
tionize school work in arithmetic. 

Miss Cordts says: “Achievement in school 
arithmetic should obtain knowledge of number, 
skiil in processes, and mastery of problems.’ 
Teachers should know the science of number 
and practice the art of teaching number as 
preliminary to one hundred per cent. skill in 


_ processes and confident mastery of problems. 


Arithmetic has been given more time and 
attention in elementary education than any 
other two subjects without adequate return for 
the time given thereto. 

The art of teaching reading has had many 


skilful promoters. There has been a passion 
for “Stepping Stones,” “ Ward,” “ Progressive 
Road,” “ Beacon,” “ Silent Reading” and many 
other propagandas of art in teaching reading 
with no corresponding attention to the art of 
teaching number. 

There was once upon a time a Grube 
science(?) and spiral trick, and there still are 
briliiant and important creations of problems, 
but as to an art of teaching number Miss 
Cordts says we are as far behind the possibili- 
ties as the A-B-C teaching of reading is behind 
the wonderful art of teaching eye-span and its. 
attendant arts in primary reading. Miss Cordts 
asks: “Who will start an art in the teaching 
of number?” 


The Journal of Education has been an unofficial champion of the National Education Association for 


forty-six years. 


Gre 


SENATOR FESS 


No election of a United States senator this 
year meant as much as did the election of Hon. 
S. D. Fess. In Ohio the contest was the hottest 
in which a Republican was elected, with the 
possible exception of Massachusetts. Ohio was 
in a storm centre. In Indiana, in Michigan, in 
New York, in New Jersey, in Maryland, in West 
Virginia, in Kentucky, in Missouri the Republi- 
can candidates for the Senate were slaughtered. 
In his case he was attempting to unseat an 


opponent with a good official record. The run- 
ning mate of Dr. Fess, the candidate for Gover- 
nor of Ohio cn the same ticket, was defeated, 
but Dr. Fess emerged from the conflict with 
a remarkable plurality. 

Personally we greatly rejoice in having in the 
United. States Senate three such friends, three 
such educators as Willis, Fess, and Ferris, a 
noble trio ot statesmen, 
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SENATOR FERRIS 


The election of Woodbridge N. Ferris as 
United States Senator for six years will give the 
Senate its first schoolmaster who has not come 
in through service in Congress. Senator Ferris 
is a genuine schoolmaster, and he will honor 
the protession among statesman asso- 
~ciates. He has been Governor of Michigan 
for two terms, but that service was 
sometime in the past. He has not been in pub- 
lic life since he was Governor. He did not seek 


the nomination for the Senate, and his cam- 
paigning was exceedingly modest. We can 
recall no instance in which an election to the 
United States Senate was quite so complimen- 
tary to a man personally as in the case of Dr, 
Ferris. The fraternity will have reason to be 
proud of his service in the Senate. 

Stranger things have happened than _ for 
Woodbridge N. Ferris to be the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1924. 


HONOR PRESIDENT SEERLEY 


L. H. Minkle, superintendent, Fort Dodge, 
president of the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion and state director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, led in a movement in which 
every educator—from the country teacher to 
the president of the State University—joined 
heartily, and Dr. Homer H. Seerley, president 
of the State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, has 
been made a life member of both the State Asso- 


ciation and the National Education Association. 
Dr. Seerley has attended the annual meeting 
of the State Association fifty consecutive years. 
Net an absent year ir half a century! The two 
iilfeé memberships were presented by the State 
Association and the six Section Associations 
iointly, in order that the honcr might represent 
every teacher and other educator in the state. 
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The N. BE, A, Slogan: A quarter of a miilion per manent members. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
SEVENTH ARTICLE 
SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The science of administration from the office 
of the Board of Education centres in wisdom in 
the selection of the superintendent and after 
that in not meddling with his office except in 
case of formal appeal. 

The Board of Education must be the court of 
Jast resort, but it must deal with appeals for- 
mally. 

Nothing is more unscientific than for a mem- 
ber of a Board of Education to listen to gossip 
and give heed to personal complaints. Scientific 
administraticn is impossible if there be on the 
Board of Education one man or woman into 
whose ears anybody and everybody can pour 
their real or fancied grievances. 


A SAMPLE CASE. 


In a-city of more than a quarter of a million 
people there had been no end of trouble and of 
scandal. One superintendent after another had 
gone down and out. 

Finally the Board of Education made a ruling 
that every complainant should be sent to the 
president of the board. 

Many complainants ended their vicious cam- 
paign when they found that the man whose 
election they had favored would not personally 
champion their cause. 

Those who went to the president of the board 
were fiercely disgusted when they learned that 
the president of the board would not listen to 
their grievance except in the presence of the 
official complained of. In a short time that city 
was an educational paradise. 

In this sample case may be found the science 
of administration so far as members of Boards 
of Education are concerned. Deal with all com- 
plaints, first. through the president of the 
board, and if there is a rea! grievance take it 
to the full board in the presence of the accused. 

There is one definite scientific procedure 
and that is to have a Board of Education small 
enough for all action to be by the entire board 
and always in open meeting. 


ANOTHER SAMPLE CASE. 


The possibilities of mischief, not to say vice 
in the defiance of science was in the case of a 
city with nine members of the board, three of 
whom were always of one “class.” Originally 
the three took entire charge of affairs in their 
“class.” 

These three were always in a row. Their 
“class” had two strains that were always clash- 
ing. The three never agreed, so that it was al- 
ways two to one, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. 

As a great reform it was decided that the en- 
tire beard should pass on all matters. Up to 
that time the other six had had no appreciable 


trouble. They dealt with all affairs except those 
of the “class.” Under the reform rule trouble 
began. There had always been about two of 
the six who were schemers, but they were harm- 
iess in the presence of the four. Now these two 
lined uv with the “three” and everything was 
done under cover in sub-committees of three 
two of whom were always of the “five,” and 
the five always voted for all sub-committee 
reports, so that the harmless two of the old six 
became the harmful majority of the nine. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of safety, and 
there is no safety unless the science of admin- 
istration is understood and insisted upon by 
the people as a whole. 

Pests, diseases and poisons will easily find a 
way to accomplish their evil purpose when the 
laws of science are trifled with. Every voter 
needs to be scientifically acquainted with the sci- 
ence oi schooi administration. 

The entire public needs te be educated in the 
science of administration from the standpoint 
of responsibility of the Board of Education. 

Until the public will vote scientifically there 
is no hope of installing a science of administra~- 
tion. 

One of the most perplexing problems of school 
administration is the character and quality of 
the business administration. 

There must be business in the administration. 
In a city, the schools have the largest budget 
of the city. The salary payroll is the largest, 
the puilding cost is the biggest, the salaries are 
the highest, the total tax for schools is the 
iargest. This vast expenditure must be on a 
business basis. No plea of devotion to edu- 
tion, no boosting of love for children, no profes- 
sional rank, no scholastic degrees can excuse in 
the least any dereliction, any neglect, any waste, 
in the use of the people’s money. Business 
must be business in education as elsewhere. 

But it must be educational business. No pro- 
fane hands must use or abuse money appro- 
priated for schools. 

Any and all business departments must be 
contributory to the success of education. No 
one must touch the books of school business 
who thinks more of a dollar than of a scholar. 

Watch the business administration closely. 
Investigate every act and vote. Trace all ac- 
tion and reaction in financial matters. Insist 
upon economy as well as honesty, but never take 
the business administration away from the edu- 
cational officials, never permit any business to 
think of school affairs as anything but edu- 
cational business. 

Put ail the business possible into school ad- 
ministration, but it must always be schooi busi- 
ness, educational administration. 
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MACY CAMPBELL’S VISION 


Macy Campbell, rural school and country life 
director of Iowa State Teachers’ Coliege, Cedar 
Falis, has the broadest vision of country life 
needs of any one we know, and no one appre- 
ciates other eminent country life enthusiasts 
more than we do. More than anyone else Mr. 
Campbell has demonstrated the art of dealing 
with the farmers in a way to achieve immediate 
and permanent results through consolidated 
schools. 

Macy Campbell was the first to see that there 
is slight service to country communities by 
improving young teachers, whose tenure is so 
short as to be of little value. 

He was the first country life leader to realize 
that it was a condition and not a theory that 
confronted country communities. It was Macy 
Campbell whose vision was broad enough and 
clear enough to see that it is not teachers who 
need skilful preparation, but rural communities 
need to be prepared to regard school teachers 
as an investment and not an expense, to appre- 
ciate the need of at least an eight-months’ 
schcol year, to have all children in school every 
day, to have a rural school plant that can be 
a community centre, and to be ardently devoted 
to the idea of having a high school for all young 
people. 

Macy Campbeii has materialized his vision by 
reaching farmers by the million with a skilful 
pen. He has learned the art of writing for 
farmers and farm communities as a whole, and 
kas reached more of them efficiently than have 
any other ten specialists in rural education. 

We base this statement on the fact that Macy 
Campbell has developed the art of writing on 
country schools so that farmers, their wives and 
children relish what he writes. There is no 
writer on any subject whose articles are more 
uniformly and universally read by subscribers 
to farm papers than are his. 

We are not saying this recklessly. Recently 
Professor Campbell has had lengthy articles in 
the Country Gentleman, [Iowa Homestead, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Successful Farming, and 
lowa Farmer. ‘lhese papers have a circulation 
of three and a half million copies. Professor 
Campbell wrote for some of these magazines 
more than once, and he has written for severa! 
other agricultural papers at the same time. 

Macy Campbell receives good pay for this 
writing, often a price wholly unknown to educa- 


tional writers, and he wrote upon _ invita- 


tion and not as a_ seeker for a_ market. 


We are entirely conservative when we say 
that no other ten educational specialists have 
had anything approaching such a forum in 
these tinies. 

But Macy Campbell’s vision is not to be esti- 
mated by what he writes but rather by what he 
achieved. 

The first consolidated school in Iowa was 
started in 1897, twenty-five years ago. It was 
four vears—1901—betore a second consolidated 
school was’started. A third came in 1902 and a 
fourth in 1903. In fifteen years—1897 to 1912— 
there was an average of one consolidated school 
a year in Lowa. 

‘then Macy Campbeli got in the game, and in 
the next four years, in 1913-1916, the average 
was forty a year. The next four years, 1917 to 
1920, the average was sixty a year. 

Before Macy Campbell got in action there 
had been fifteen consolidated schools established 
in lowa, and since he got busy with pen and 
voice there nave been 424 consolidated schools 
estabiished, and it is conceded by every one 
that Professor Campbell has been the chief 
moving spirit in this wonderful, almost miracu- 
lous country life achievement. 

Nor is the writing, speaking, and leadership 
in establishing consolidated schools the measure 
of his vision. He insists upon having the com- 
munity educated to appreciate a consolidated 
school before consolidation is voted. To him a 
consolidated school is merely a means to 2 
higher end. He follows up the condition of a 
township after it has a consolidated school. 

We know of no one who has so clear an 
appreciation of the liability to community re- 
action when the prophesied results are not 
immediately in evidence. 

One o! the leading farm papers in Icwa was 
“knocking ” consolidated schools all the time 
and was inspiring vicious reaction in ccmmuni- 
ties when there was delay in demonstrating 
results. Campbeii bearded the lion in his den, 
showed him the mischief he was doing. 

The editor ofiered Campbell the use of his 
columns and promised not to edit his copy. Of 
course the editur soon faced about completely, 
and claimed to be the leading advocate of con- 
solidation, 

We know of no one whe so keenly appre- 
ciates the importance of having the support of 
the press as does Macy Campbell. 


I wish it were possible for us to drive home to the whole American people the conviction of 


needed concern for our educational necessities. 


Our hopes for the evolution of a constantly improving system of human organization will 
find their justification in the widening, the deepening, the universalization of that intelli- 
gence, that moral consciousness which furnish inspiration for every human advance. 


—Warren G. Harding. 
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“AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


December 3 to 9, 1922 


The Bureau of Education has arranged with 
the Interdepartment Advisory Committee an 
Government Radio Broadcasting to use the 
Government’s broadcasting stations twice a day 
throughout the week for the promulgation oi 
educational radio material in connection with 
the week’s campaign. 


O-— 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


A democracy renews and perpetuates itself 
through its schools. Every man, woman, and 
child worthy of the name American should give, 
therefore, willing and substantial support to 
the schools of their native or adopted land; 
confident in the belief that the privileges they 
enjoy are due largely to the teachers of this 
iand; to whom no sacrifice has been, nor is, too 
great that men and women shall be taught to 
carry on the ideals of the founders of this 
aation and the social practices that have pro- 
gressively developed in harmony with these 
ideals. 

There is no greater blessing to democracy than 
an educated people; no greater menace than 
an unsound scheme of education or failure of 
the latter to ofier free and unlimited cppor- 


ILLITERACY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Illiteracy is slowly disappearing in the United 
States. The census of 1910 indicated there were 
5,516,163 illiterates in the United States above 
ten years of age: the figures for 1920 show a 
total of 4,931,905 illiterates in the United States 
above ten years of age. 

The total urban population is now slightly 
in excess of the rural, but the number of illiter- 
ates in rural exceeds those in urban communities 
by one million. 

Compulsory school attendance laws, weil 
enforced in urban districts, evidently have had 
a beneficial influence in reducing the number 
of illiterates ten to fifteen vears of age to 0.5 
per cent. li rural districts the percentage is 
3.8, almost eight times the number found in 
urban districts. There are four illiterates aged 
sixteen to twenty in our rural districts to one 
in our urba districts: and of voting age, 
twenty-one years and over, the number of 
illiterates in rural districts is twice the number 
in city or urban districts. Of those whose 
parents are “ native” there are more than four 
illiterates in rural communities to one in urban 
communities. 

Now is the time to fight illiteracy by every 
available means. The fight can be waged in 


Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, has 
definitely arranged for the working out of a 
program in which the facilities of the motion- 
picture houses may be used effectively during 
American Education Week. 


tunity for the training and education of the 
masses into the possession and enjoyment of 
the privileges which an enlightened democracy 
assures its people. Outstanding among these 
privileges is adequate preparation for the busi- 
ness of living. That means the possession of a 
strong body and a* clean mind, cf technical 
skill and method, of information needful for the 
conduct of one’s job or oneself in association 
with his fellows, of judgment and directive in- 
telligence. 


Surely no less than this is the right of our 
people, nor should be the effort of the nation to 
give through its schools. Education must com- 
mand a more solid and dependable support than 
it has in the past. 


two directions. First, by a more rigid enforce- 
ment of our compulsory school attendance laws. 
Less than three-fourths of our children of 
schoo! age are actually attending school. The 
iaws should be made more stringent in some 
instances, and all laws now on the statute 
books should have rigid enforcement. This will 
cut off ihe crop of illiterates as they grow up. 
The second direction of effort in all communi- 
ties should be toward the eradication of adult 
illiterates who have passed beyond school age. 
Many organizations are co-operating in this 
work. Chambers of commerce, women’s and 
men’s clubs, industrial concerns, and various 
civic organizations can unite in each com- 
munity to find their adult illiterates and interest 
them in attending night schools and availing 
themselves of all possible agencies for learning. 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart eradicated illiteracy 
in one of the most remote counties of the moun- 
tains ot Kentucky by getting the adults to go 
to night schools. This has since been done in 
many places. Materials are now available 
whereby adults ‘can teach themselves. The 
time is ripe for all patriotic citizens to stimulate 
adult illiterates in every possible way to learn 
to read and write. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


In 1913 the average salary of all public-school 
teachers, both elementary and high, in urban 
and rural districts was $515. With what feeling 
of elation (?), therefore, must the teachers of 
the country have examined the statistics of the 
Bureau of Education for 1918 to find that their 
average salary for that year was $635! And 
what must have been their feeling in 1920 when 
they found that the average salary was $871, 
‘an increase of 69 per cent. over the salary of 
1913! But after looking over a column of 
figures relating to living costs and the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar the feeling of elation 
and gratification no doubt subsided to the zero 
point, for they found that the cost of living had 
increased 74 per cent. between 1913 and 1918, 
and that the purchasing power of their salary 
was cnly 71 per cent. of what it was when their 
salary was $515. In other words, the teachers 
in 1918 found that the average salary had been 
reduced to $365. In 1920 the purchasing power 
of the teacher’s dollar was still less than 85 per 
cent. of what it was in 1913, for the cost of 
living had increased exactly 100 per cent. in 
seven years and that munificent salary of S871 
was worth only $435 as compared with what 
the $515 would buy in 1913. 

Complete statistics for 1921 and 1922 are not 
yet available, but according to an estimate made 
by the National [Education Association the 
average salary for 1922 is only about $1,000, 
which without doubt is a very liberal estimate. 
In some parts of the United States, especially 
in the cities, teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased somewhat since 1920, but in some of the 
rural districts there has been a reduction, and 
unless strong efforts are made in their behalt 
many ‘thousands of country teachers will find 
themselves in worse condition than in 1913. 

It is true that the index of the cost of living 
is now about 175 as compared with 100 sever 


years ago, but it is highly improbable that the 
downward trend will within the next decade 
justify any reduction of salary of the long poorly 
paid teacher. The Literary Digest for June 10 
states that “all price indices show little change 
of late and some indicate a slight rise.” 

When we say that the average salary of the 
680,000 public-school teachers in the United 
States was $871 in 1920, and not more than 
$1,000 in 1922, it must not be forgotten how un- 
equally the salaries are distributed. 

In 1922 the Bureau of Education computed 
salary statistics for about 43 per cent. of the 
rural-school teachers and for about 60 per cent. 
of the urban teachers. It was found that in 
nineteen states there were teachers in one- 
room rural schools receiving less than $300 a 
year. There were six states where teachers in 


the one-room rural schools’ received a 
median salary between $300 and $400, 
five states where the median salary was 
between $500 and 3600, and = six states 


where the median salary fell between $600 and 
$700. In only five states did the median salary 
exceed $1,000. In the schools with more than 
one teacher the salaries generally were higher. 
In a state where the median saiary of teachers 
in one-teacher schools is between $600 and $700, 
that in the two-teacher schools is between $700 
and $800, and in the three or more teacher 
schools in the open country between $800 and 
$900, and in the consolidated and country vil- 
lage schools between $900 and $1,000. 

The median salary for city elementary-school 
teachers is $1,524. In the group of cities from 
2,500 to 10,000 population, the median salary 
is $1,097; in cities trom 10,000 to 20,000 popula- 
tion, $1,241; in cities from 25,000 to 100,000 
population, $1,379; and in cities of 100,000 or 
inore population, $1,848. 


EDUCATION AND THE BALLOT 


In every crisis the American people have 
proved that they are willing to lay down their 
lives if necessary in order that we may preserve 
a democratic government for ourselves and 
extend its blessings to those less fortunate than 
ourselves. It is well to inquire whether our 
government is as safe from internal aggression 
as it is from foreign foes. 

In their zeal for the democratic form of gov- 
ernment the American people have at various 
times extended the suffrage to an increasing 
proportion of the populaticn. No limitations 
on suffrage may be made “by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude ”; only 
a few states require an educational qualifica- 
tion; and by constitutional amendment women 


are enfranchised on the same basis as men. In 
form, therefore, our government has steadily 
become more and more democratic. 

In order that the people may perform this 
function effectively it is necessary that it be 
done intelligently. There can be no_ public 
opinion and the ballot box may be worse than 
useless unless the American people are 
acquainted with the problems of the locality, 
the state, and the nation, which problems, it 
may be noted, seem always to increase in com- 
plexity. Popular education is absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of a democratic government. 
Without it the people lose their ability to pro- 
tect themselves and to promote most effectively 
the common interests. 
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STATE PARTICIPATION 


Many students of school administration urge 
a shift of the burden of school support from the 
jocal district, where it now rests, to the larger 
units, state and county. This is urged because 
public education is conceived as ‘undamentally 
a state function, and it is held that adequate 
educational opportunity can be secured only 
through a much larger participation in school 
support by the larger units, particularly the 
state. According to figures compiled in the 
Bureau of Education for the year 1926, the pro- 
portions of school revenues provided in the 
country as a whole by the three important unit; 
—-state, county, and local district—were 16.8 per 
cent., 11.4 per cent. and 71.8 per cent. respec- 
tively. The advocates of a larger participation 
by the state urge that the state’s contribution 
of 16.8 per cent. should be increased at least to 
one-third of the total, and some would say to 
50 per cent. or more. 

._The respective percentages of school 
revenues contributed by the several states as 
such in 1920 are as follows :-— 


23.7 New Hampshire...... 8.7 
20.4 New Jersey........... 35.6 
.......... New York............ 12.1 
Delaware ............ 33.3 North Carolina...... 30.1 
10.6 Pennsylvania ........ 15.9 
15. Rhode Island......... 5.2 
23 South Carolina...... 15. 8 
Kentucky ............ 37.1 South Dakota......... 16.6 
24.5 Temmessee ........... 17.8 
Mammpesota ........... 195- Washineton -.......<. 18.1 
52.1 West Virginia........ 6.4 
11.8 Wisconsin .......- 15.6 


These figures show that only fourteen states, 
or less than one-third of them, pay as much as 
one-fourth of the cost of running their schools, 
and that one-half of the states pay as little as 


IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 


one-sixth, some much less than that proportion. 
Moreover, statistical studies of school funds 
show that for a number of years the states” 
contributions to support have been relatively 
diminishing. This is largely due to the fact 
that districts have had from time to time to 
vote against additional tax levies, while state 
tax rates, many of which are fixed in constitu- 
tions, are mere inert, and state appropriations 
show a similar quality. There is now a ten- 
dency, however, it one may judge from legal 
provisions, tcward larger state contribution. 
Or, trom ancther point of view, many of the 
states are showing a disposition to “catch 
up.” 

States which have in very recent years appre- 
ciably increased their school tax rates or appro- 
priations are Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington. The first- 
mentioned state provided state funds sufficient 
to produce $25 per capita of average attendance 
in the schools. California, by initiative act of 
1920, added $30 per capita of average attendance 
to its distributive school fund, and the people 
of Ltah in the same year ratified a constitu- 
tional amendment which provides a state fund 
of $25 per chiid of school age. Washington in- 
creased its state fund from $10 to $20 per child 
of school age. By an act of 1919 Georgia set 
aside for education one-half of the proceeds of 
the Siate tax, and Louisiana the following year 
adopted a coustitutional amendment adding 1 
one-mill state school levy. Virginia in 1918 
raised its state tax from ten cents to fourteen 
cents on the hundred dollars, and Texas has in 
recent years added both to its tax and to its 
school appropriations. Other states which 
appreciably increased their state school funds 
generally effected such increases by means of 
appropriations. It should be noted that several 
of the states in this group, as Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Arizona, 
Utah, California, and Washington, effected their 
increases so recently that the full force of them 
is not seen in the figures given in a paragraph 
above for 1920. 


> 


Notwithstanding the fact that nearly every 


state has put into its constitution the funda- 


mental principle of the state’s obligation in public education, there is not a state in the 
Union which has yet complied with these plain provisions and given to the boys and girls an 


equality of opportunity in education. Those 


who live in the country districts have not bee 


provided facilities for obtaining an education which are in any respect the equal of ~ fell 


ties which have generally been provided in all 


pepulous centres. 


There is no other institution in America which has made so little progress in ithe asd 


century as the rural school. Is this great, rich 


Nation to tolerate this condition of affairs for 


another century? Ox shall we comply with the plain demands which have been determined 
to be the American policy in education?— Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
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EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN! 


Education is no longer the privilege of a 
favored few; it is a necessity for all. The field 
ef knowledge has broadened enormously and 
the demands of civilization upon the individual 
have increased tenfold in the past half century. 
The training required to fit one for a worthy 
place in the professions or in industrial or com- 
mercial life has increased correspondingly, and 
the opportunities for acquiring that training 


have kept pace with the requirements for it. 


High schools, fully equal to the colleges of the 
past, are open without cost to every child in the 


land; and university education may be had by 
any capable student, regardless of the financial 
condition of his parents. Scholarships, loan 
funds, and opportunities for self-help are freely 
available. 

Every consideration demands complete edu- 
cation and no insuperable barrier stands in the 
way. The parent who does not do all he can to 
enable his children to obtain all the schooling 
their mental capacity permits them to assimi- 
late fails ignobly and inexcusably in his highest 
duty. 


——_—o—- 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
the lessening of crime, especially juvenile 
crime, is at bottom an educational problem. 
This has come to be felt through the failure of 
so many remedies which have been advocated 
for the cure of crime. Most of these remedies 


crime, which is as old as human nature, could 
be eradicated. But the more crime is studied, 
the more it is realized that there is no royal 
road to reform, except by gradual educative 
processes requiring much investigation. This 
idea has been so far developed that the proposi- 


were of a palliative nature. Such efforts repre- tion has been made to place all reforma- 
sent well-intended plans, but their sponsors tory and penal institutions under boards of 
were not patient enough. They thought that education. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


A parent-teacher association is a voluntary 
partnership of parents and teachers and others 
whose object it is to surround little children with 
the environment most favorable for their de- 
velopment. 

This organization brings parents and teachers 
together to study child life in regard to care 
and proper guidance in the home, in the school, 
and in the community. 

It-aims te co-operate with educational insti- 
tutions intelligently ; to work for public welfare 
with regard to health, morals, playground facili- 
ties, children’s courts, mothers’ pensions, etc. 

What would it mean to the children and the 
schools of the United States if every school 
would have the co-operation of a wide-awake, 
progressive parent-teacher association? 

In the State of California there are more than 
1,100 of these organizations connected with the 
pubiic schools, with an individual membership 
of over 53,000 parents and teachers. 


State Superintendent Wood, of California, 
says of the movement: “I believe in the Parent- 
Teacher Association because of the good it has 
done and the good it promises to do. An asso- 
ciation of mothers and fathers deeply interested 
in the school is certain to improve not only 
ihe school but the entire community. Our 
Parent-Teacher Associations are little democ- 
racies devoted to the advancement of the 
interests of boys and girls. I am deeply gratt- 
fied by the growth of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations throughout the state during the last 
three or four years. Ere long we shall realize 
our aim to have a Parent-Teacher Association 
in every community.” This is the testimony 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the state having the largest member- 
ship. In the United States there are now more 
than a halt million members in parent-teacher 
associations. There are organizations in every 
state. 


— 


a. 


LET EVERY AMERICAN, every lover of liberty, every well wisher to his posterity, swear 
never to violate in the least particular the laws of the country, and never to tolerate their 
violation by others. As the patriots of seventy-six did to the support of the Declaration of 


Independence, 


so to the support of the Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. 


Let every man remember that to 


violate the law is to trample on the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of his own and 


his children’s liberty. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to 


the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice.—Abraham 


Lincoln. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AS AN AMERICANIZATION AGENCY 


The kindergarten is the connecting link 
between the home and the school; it partakes 
of the nature of both. The kindergarten is the 
right beginning of school for all children, 
whether they come from the homes of English- 
speaking parents or whether their parents speak 
a foreign language. The child’s relationshi» 
to the kindergarten teacher, who is wise and 
loving like a good mother, but who is more 
impersonal in her attitude, brings him into sym- 
pathy with the institutional life of the school. 
When a child is forced to go directly from the 
natural atmosphere of the home to the repres- 
sive atmosphere of the formal schoolroom, too 
often he begins his school life with a sense of 
discouragement that may affect his whole !ater 
development. 


While the life of the kindergarten is more 
informal than the conventional schoolroom, it 
would not be a happy place if this society of 
little children were not founded on the law and 
order which are coincident with a respect for 
the rights of others and obedience to just 
authority. Here the child of foreign parents is 
learning his first lessons in citizenship in a truly 
democratic atmosphere. As he salutes the flag 
and sings the songs of his country, he associates 
the symbols of patriotism with the happy com- 
panionship and cheerful obedience of this group 
of young citizens in the making. When the 
tight attitudes which are begun in the kinder- 
garten are carried on in the grades of the school, 
the toreign child becomes a true citizen of these 
United States. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The greatest thing which the school can do 
for the child is to impart to him an open- 
mindedness and a thirst for knowledge which 
will cause him to use his opportunities to con- 
tinue his education throughout life. The school 
is properly only the introductory step in educa- 
tion. The readiest means of continuing one’s 
education after school is by the reading of good 
books and _ periodicals, which contain the 
accumulated experience of the best thinkers and 
investigators, and which are available in the 
public libraries and elsewhere. Our democracy 
rests upon the basis of an intelligent citizenship, 
which requires a reading and thinking people 
who inform themselves regarding civic prob- 
tems and decide their course after careful con- 
sideration of the issues involved. This knowl- 
edge can best be acquired by the thoughtful 
use of printed sources of information. The 
school should send the boy and girl forth with 
the reading habit already formed. 

The practice of reading useful books will also 
help the pupil to succeed in his life work. 
whether that be agriculture or business or one 
of the professions. It will also afford him in- 
spiration and consolation, and help him to 


meet the problems of life with equanimity and 
courage. 


It is the duty of the school to teach the 
mechanics of reading. Beyond this and yet 
more important, it should teach its pupils to 
make actual use of their ability to read. The 
school should familiarize the children with good 
literature, and should instill in them a permanent 
habit and love of reading. Then they will know 
how to obtain information and inspiration from 
books under al! circumstances. With this equip- 
inent their education will continue throughout 
life after the few brief years of school are over. 
The pupiis should learn how to use reference 
books, and to read as widely as possible in con- 
nection with their studies. They should also be 
taught the use of the public library. Every ele- 
mentary and every high school should have in 
its own building suitable collections of books 
and periodicals directly accessible to the 
students. The elementary school library will 
give the best service when placed in charge of a 
@eacher acquainted with library methods. Every 
high-sclwol library should be organized and 
administered by a trained librarian, ranking as 
a teacher. The school librarian should instruct 
the students in the use of books and libraries. 
These principles regarding school libraries are 
more and more being put into actual practice 
by our most progressive states and communities. 


AMERICANIZATION THROUGH THE PLAYGROUND 


A school without a playground is less than 
hity per cent. American. 

We talk a deal about Americanization. 
Doubtless much can be done to Americanize 
adult foreigners through the medium of ideas 
and through social contacts; but the great con- 
quests in Americanization must be made 


through the children. The playground is the 


living school of Americanization. Here, under 
clean and wise adult leadership, are learned the 
lessons of fair play, respect for rules, the mean- 
ing of co-cperation in team play, recognition of 
leadership, the ideals of sportsmanship. These 
are learned in play and sport, and in no other 
way, 
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FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED AND ‘TAUGHT 


1.—If another world war should come, it 
would be far worse than the world war, in which 
upwards of 10,000,000 soldiers were killed. 
Edison tells us that with the new destructive 
gases and explosives, London, the largest city 
in the world, could be wiped out in three hours. 

2.—War, unlike earthquakes and cyclones, is 
preventable and no more necessary than 
slavery or yellow fever. 

3.—Duels, once common between men, have 
been outlawed and so have ended. War, once 
common between cities, has ceased. War be- 
tween provinces and states, once common in 
many countries, has ended. Great nations 
which have hundreds of millions of people of 
many races, religions and languages, keep peace 
under one flag. War between nations can also 
be outlawed and ended, and without any miracle 
of human nature. 

4—A permanent court of international 
justice has this year been opened at The Hague. 
It can be used as a peacemaker between all 
nations just as our supreme court at Washing- 
ton, having settled eighty disputes between one 
state and another, has been a_ successful 
peacemaker and prevented several interstate 
wars. 


5.—When all the nations agree to substitute 
law for war, as men and cities and states have 
done, we shall begin to see the end of fear and 
bitterness, of cruel poverty and ignorance. 

6.—The United States in all its history has 
spent over three-quarters of the federal taxes 
on war or something connected with war. Unele 
Sam has had less than a quarter of his income 
for all the constructive things he has tried to 
do. 

7.—The World War was the greatest calamity 
the civilized world has had. It left both con- 
querors and conquered in poverty, sorrow and 
hate. Tour years since the guns stopped firing, 
starvation and despair are the lot of millions of 
innocent victims of the war. 

8.—American children, the voters of to- 
morrow, living in our land of opportunity are 
more than any others summoned to study the 
causes of war and how to prevent it. Their 
slogatis should be “Outlaw War” and 
“Organize the World.” 

9.—“ The one sure way to recover from the 
sorrow and ruin and staggering obligations of a 
world war is to end the strife in the preparation 
for more of it and turn human energies to the 
constructiveness of peace.”—President Harding. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


In preparation for American Education Week. 
which will be held throughout the country 
December 3-9, every child should memorize the 
following creed which was compiled by William 
Tyler Page and which was officially adopted by 
the United States Congress, April 13, 1918 :— 

I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 


republic: a sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity, for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to _ respect 


people; whose just powers are derived from its flag, and to defend it against all 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in a enemies. 
Ore 


IS TH?S TO TEACH 


BY A. F. HARMAN 


County Superintendent of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 


To take a child in gentle hands 
And lead him into mystic lands, 
Where veils no longer shroud the past 
And each new hope o’erglows the last— 
’T is this to teach. 


To light new fires where old have burned, 
With brave, good hearts, as roads are turned, 
To find new stars where darkness sways, 
Whose light one day shall mark the ways— 

is. this to teach. 


To fill the child world brim with joy, 
To charm and hold some errant boy 
With stern ambition, or some song 
Of right triumphant over wrong— 
‘T is this to teach. 


To move dread mountains dark with fear, 
By faith of young hearts drawing near 
The paths the fathers long have trod, 
The narrow paths that lead to God— 
'T is this to teach. 


—Journal of National Education Association, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


DR. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, long 
United States Commissioner of Education, now 
of the State University of Alabama, resides in 
Birmingham, and is closing a brilliant cam- 
paign in which he has raised a million dollars 
for the endowment of the University. 

GERTKUDE DUDLEY, dean of Physical 
‘Education, University of Chicago, at a confer- 


ence of women deans of Illinois universities, ° 


colleges, and high schools, said :— 

“The college girl of today, thanks to camp 
iife and to comfortable dressing and sensible 
shoes, is physically superior to the girl of other 
years. However, the shuffle and slouch-— 
almost eradicated in the last two years—may 
be induced by the new fashions.” 


DON C. SOWERS, director of the Bureau of 
Business-of the State University of Colorado, 
Boulder, has had unusual preparation for 
scientific service to the cities, counties and 
towns of the state. He goes to the University 
of Colorado directly from the service of 
Akron, Ohio, where he achieved great things 
in the improvement of civic and business affairs 
of that city. He has been executive secretary 
of the Ohic Joint Legislative Committee on 
Administrative Reorganization, and previously 
had been on the faculty of the University of 
Oregon, and was assistant director of the 
Bureau of Research, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. P. BURRIS, Professor of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, has been released from 
the administrative duties of Dean at his request, 
and Dr. L. A. Pechstein, director of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Education in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, succeeds Dr. Burris as 
Dean of Education in the University of Cincin- 
nati. Dr. Burris has been the ardent champion 
of the Case Method for the Study of Teaching, 
and will now promote this line of pedagogical 
activity with intense ardor. 

MRS. SADIE W. HICKEY, when superinten- 
dent of Tripp County, Rosebud country, South 
Dakota, saw school property in the county 
increase from $11,920,000 to $19,673,000. Her 
teaching force was one of the best in any rural 
community in the state. Three teachers had life 
diplomas, eighteen had state certificates, thirty- 
one had first grade certificates, eighty-one had 
second grade, and only thirty-seven had third 
grade certificates. Mrs. Hickey now lives in 
Sioux Falls, and is lecturing in institutes in the 
near-by states. 

EK. C. HIGBIE, Ph. D., president Teachers 
College, Madison, South Dakota, is making one 
of the most vitalized teacher training institu- 
tions in the country. He had valuable experi- 
ence in secondary state supervision in Min- 
nesota before he entered upon his thorough 
scholastic preparation for teacher training. 
War work was altogether advantageous, pro- 
fessionally, and he went to Madison two years 


ago with wide experience, broad scholarship, 
and scientific professional training. 

He has published an important and interesting 
booklet on “ An Objective Method for Determin- 
ing Certain Fundamental Principles in Secondary 
Agricultural Education.” It is broad in vision, 
clear in analysis, vigorous in style, and whole- 
some in attitude. 

OTIS W. COLDWELL, principal of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, has created one of 
the best, if not literally the best, schools in the 
world, and has recently moved into the elegant 
new building at 123rd street, New York City. 
No other schoolman has so fully demonstrated 
the advantages of a school with only brainy 
experts, with feet on the ground, as teachers. 
He has issued a descriptive booklet which 
is as distinctive as the school itself. 

CHARLES H. BARNES, Duluth, superinten- 
dent of St. Louis county, Minnesota, has a 
county with 7,000 square miles, about as large 
as the state of Massachusetts. St. Louis county 
has, in addition to the city of Duluth, three hun- 
dred other schools in the rich Mesaba mining 
country, with cities like Eveleth, Ely, Hibbing, 
Virginia, and Grand Rapids. His slogan is “A 
good school, well equipped and well taught, for 
every boy and girl at reasonable cost.” Mr. 
Barnes is a native of Central City, Iowa. For 
thirty years he has been actively engaged in 
school work in Minnesota. 

V. C. COULTER, iormer president of Sioux 
Falls College, while engaged in business, is doing 
much educational lecturing. He has had much 
and highiy successful experience in teacher 
training as well as in college presidency. He 
has withal an attractive and wholesome per- 
sonality, especially in public address. 

MRS. ALICE M. CARMALT, member of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, and a member 
of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh, 
read a paper at Pennsylvania State College 
recently on “The School Directors’ Point of 
View on the Ethics of Textbook Adoption.” 
Mrs. Carmalt is one of the very able women in 
education, having had eminently successful ex- 
perience in the State Normal School of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, before going to the University of 
Pittsburgh. In Pittsburgh no man or woman 
has been of greater educational service than has 
she. She is fearless without being foolish in 
dealing with administrative problems. 


J. H. PHILLIPS, the late superintendent ot 
Birmingham, is remembered with ardent 
affection. The elegant new high school building 
is named for him. His large and valuable 
library he gave to the high school. Dr. Phillips 
left no immediate relatives, and his estate of 
some $40,000 went to his nearest kin. Dr. Phil- 
lips was the first superintendent of the city, and 
saw the system with one small school grow to 
the system of a city of 200,000. 
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BOSTON “TECH’S” NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Stratton, president-elect of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is a man of 
broad culture in his particular field. He was 
born in Litchfield, Ill, July 18, 1861, and re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Iliinois in 1884. After 
graduation he remained at the university until 
1892, during which time he had become prc- 
fessor of physics and electrical engineering. In 
1892 he went to the University of Chicago, 
where he occupied successively the positions of 
assistant professor, associate professor and 
professor of physics. Here he remained until 
he was called to Washington as director of the 
bureau of standards in 1901, and here his most 
notable work in organization has been achieved. 

Previous to this time an office of weights and 
measures, consisting of three or four employes, 
had been maintained in the United States coast 
service of the treasury department. These men 
were chiefly occupied in testing weights ani 
measures utilized in the customs service and the 
standards used by the coast service in its geo- 
detic work. 

From this limited beginning Dr. Stratton has 
built up a bureau consisting of a dozen large 


buildings, with a staff of from 900 to 1,000 men. 
This bureau has a well-established connection 
with the industries of the country, and is aiding 
them to introduce research work and precision 
of method where guess work and rule of thumb 
were employed before. Because of the vital 
necessity of prevision in the standards of the 
research work of scientific institutions the 
bureau has worked out a close connection with 
many technical schools. 

Through the bureau’s investigations and ex- 
periments the properties on which the quality 
of the leading building and _ miscellaneous 
materials used by industry depend have been 
aetermined, so that it has established standards 
respected by both manufacturer and user. 
Under Dr. Stratton the bureau has become a 
sort of referee in many matters pertaining to 
standards of measurement, the properties of 
materials and the utility of devices. Dr. Strat- 
ton, through his research in this direction, has 
been able to eftect tremendous economies for 
the government, enough more than to justify 
the bureau’s organization, but this has been 
tound insignificant in comparison with the value 
of the bureau to the public—Boston Herald. 
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A WELCOME TO COLLEGE GIRLS 


Mrs. Hattie Moore Mitchell, dean of women 
at the Industrial Normal College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, gave to every college girl who came to 
the college for the first time the following. It is 
her own verse as well as message :— 

_ To catch the unsung song, 
To mark the unshed tear, 
To read the unwritten prayer, 
This is the magic power 
That makes a girl a queen. 

One day a little girl heard for the first time 
the words “a college girl”: A picture came into 
her lite of a big schoolhouse, bright flowers, lots 
of grown-up girls with pretty dresses—and— 
books—and—-music—and and The col- 
lege girl’s world was a beautiful floating cloud 
which melted away, but it left a memory in the 
little girl’s life book. 

—And That Little Girl Was You. 

Through the “time tables” and the map ques- 
tions into parsing and ph’s’logy, a teen girl 
passed, leaving behind her the tomboy fun of 
* Pomp-pomp-pull-away, Crack the whip, Lon- 
don Bridge,and Old Witch.” As the sunlight 
slipping into crevices and partly closed shutters 
dances mischievously here and there on wall 
and pavement, so almost between heart beats a 
vision of college days flitted and faded, then 
leaped and lingered on the wall and pavement of 
the air castle only the teen-age girl can 
build. 

—And That Teen Age Girl Was You. 


The oncoming of high school days brought a 
healthy, happy girl face to face daily with 
teachers who sometimes would wander from the 
hard beaten path of theorem or gerund or 
microbe into that wonderland ot college life with 
its privileges, its pranks and its parties. Back in 
the seat during study hour that high school girl 
sat dreaming of days just adawning. The thrill 
of the ireshie-soph scrap, the glamour of the 
graduation heur, the school girl love affair, 
seemed but to lure that high school senior on to 
a fuller measure of life where chapel—lecture-— 
all college picnic—cafeteria “line-up”—recital 
dormitory would let her know the riches and 
reaches of a college girl’s life. Someway the 
call of the old school bell took on new words and 
“College next,” “College next” was the new 
inessage. 

—And That High School Girl Was You. 

A clean page today. A queenly woman’s 
ideals, ambitions, prayers are to be written with 
the very lite touch of true clean college fellow- 
ship— written by a young woman whose tomor- 
row will record the ideals of yesterday on the 
clean page ot today. Someone—a father, a 
mother, a sister, a brother, a lover, a pastor, or 
an aged grandparent, just now, today is thinking 
of one particular girl at college. | Somewhere 
lips that never voiced a prayer for human ears 
are saying: “Father in Heaven, guard and 
keep our girl that’s gone to college.” 

—And That College Girl Is You. 
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THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A Proclamation: 


In the beginning of our country the custom was established by the de- 
vout fathers of observing annually a day of thanksgiving for the bounties 
and protection which Divine Providence had extended throughout the year. 
It has come to be perhaps the most characteristic of our national observ- 
ances, and as the season approaches for its annual recurrence, it is fitting 
formally to direct attention to this ancient institution of our people and 
to call upon them again to unite in its appropriate celebration. 


The year which now approaches its end has been marked, in the ex- 
perience of our nation, by a complexity of trials and triumphs, of difficulties 
and of achievements, which we must regard as our inevitable portion in 
such an epoch as that through which all mankind is moving. As we sur- 
vey the experience of the passing twelvemonths we shall find that our 
estate presents very much to justify a nation-wide and most sincere testi- 
mony of gratitude for the bounty which has been bestowed upon us. 
Though we have lived in the shadow of the hard consequences of great 
conflict, our country has been at peace and has been able to contribute 
toward the maintenance and perpetuation of peace in the world. We have 
seen the race of mankind make gratifying progress on the way to per- 
manent peace, toward order and restored confidence in its high destiny. 


For the Divine guidance which has enabled us in growing fraternity 
with other peoples to attain so much of progress, for the bounteous yield 
which has come to us from the resources of our soil and our industry, we 
owe our tribute of gratitude, and with it our acknowledgment of the 
duty and obligation to our own people and to the unfortunate, the suffering, 
the distracted of other lands. Let us in all humility acknowledge how 
great is our debt to the Providence which has generously dealt with us, 
and give devout assurance of unselfish purpose to play a helpful and en- 
nobling part in human advancement. It is much to be desired that in 
rendering homage for the blessings which have come to us we should earn- 
estly testify our continued and increasing aim to make our own great 
fortune a means of helping and serving, as best we can, the cause of all 
humanity. 


Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States 
of America, do designate Thursday, the thirtieth day of November, as a day 
of thanksgiving, supplication and devotion. I recommend that the people 
gather at their family altars and in their houses of worship to render 
thanks to God for the bounties they have enjo,cd and to petition that 
these may be continued in the year before us. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this second day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two and of the 
independence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 


seventh. WARREN G. HARDING. 
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BUILDING BETTER BOYS AT CAMP ROOSEVELT 


“Take the boy out in the fresh air, fill his 
vacation period with useful and instructive 
activities, let him be acquiring information and 
knowledge, and all the time be teaching him 
how to take care of himself, how to become 
self-reliant, how to rub elbows with other fel- 
lows on terms of equality, teach him pride in 
self and pride in achievement—these are some 
_of the things we aim to do at Camp Roosevelt,” 
said Major F. L. Beals, founder and directing 
head of the institution, during a recent inter- 
view in his office at the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, where he occupies the position of Professor 
of Military Science and Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the High Schools. 

Camp Roosevelt, nationally known as the 
“ boy-builder,” merits special attention. It is 
the only camp ot its kind. It is the only camp 
operating under the auspices of a board of 
education and the U.S. War Department. Its 
program is not military, in the strict sense. 
The purely military camp is too exacting in its 
regime, and offers little time for directed play 
and recreation. Its program is too formal, and 
eccupies all the boys’ waking hours. On the 
other hand, a won-military camp is too lax, 
according to the Major. The boy’s time is not 
utilized to the best advantage. 

In the Camp Roosevelt plan for building 
better boys, Major Beals has combined the best 
features of each program. The military phases 
of life—the pyramidal army tents, the mess 
line, the bugle calls, the martial music, the can- 
teen and exchange, the Y.M.C.A. hut, the army 
hospital, the routine of duties, ending all too 
soon with the cheery, yet lonely bars of “ taps” 
—these bits of interest and charm borrowed 
from the military modes of the nation serve to 
give to the camp an orderliness and a pictur- 
esqueness that please the boyish mind and lend 
to the vacaticn training the glamour of romance 
so dear to the boyish heart. But Camp Roose- 
velt is so much more than a military encamp- 
ment that the additional values overshadow the 
extensive benetits gained through the military 
phases of its activity. The military side is a 
magnet to draw and hold the interest and atten- 
tion of the boys, and to give the camp an effec- 
tive, cohesive organization for its better man- 
agement and discipline. These two important 
works accomplished, the military side of life 
in this great summer gathering place for boys 
may be said to drop almost out of the picture, 
for there are other values which transcend 
these achievements. 

Perhaps the most important of these is the 
summer schools division, including seventh and 
eighth grades, and all high school subjects. 
Credits obtained in the camp schools are hon- 


ored on the same basis as are those of other 
Chicago summer schools. It will be seen, on 
account of residence at the school, somewhat 
longer hours are available for classes, making 
more intensive work possible, which results in 
the completion in seven weeks’ time of the full 
forty-hour course ordinarily required in the 
summer schools. The facilities of the camp 
school are unlimited. The boy wishing to learn 
printing or woodworking or automobile con- 
struction, finds a completely equipped work- 
shop, built of concrete, ready for him. Com- 
petent instructors, selected mainly from the 
Chicago public school system, are in charge of 
the schools division, where zoology, botany, 
English, algebra, and all branches of high school 
instruction are taught. 

Recreation plays a big part in the daily pro- 
gram, for it is considered an essential part in the 
well-being of the boy. Athletics are carefully 
supervised py athletic coaches. 

The camp is divided into three divisions: the 
summer schools, the R.O.T.C. or physical train- 
ing division, for older boys, and the Junior Camp 
for the smaller lads. This wide range from 
which to select places the boy where he will be 
most happy and best fitted, and where the 
greatest benefit can be derived. 

So thoroughly in harmony with this unique 
project are the American Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C.A., and other national organizations that 
they lend substantial support and assign a large 
staff each summer to assist Major Beals in 
carrying out his vast program. 

Perhaps the main reason for the success of 
the Camp Roosevelt idea is that it caters, not to 
a select few, but to the lads of the whole United 
States who are of clean moral character, and 
ten years of age or older. This is brought about 
by reason of the low fee which the boys are 
obliged to pay for attendance, all of the large 
financial responsibilities being borne by public- 
spirited citizens who yearly contribute the 
funds needed. 

The success of the 1922 camp was phenom- 
enal, but Major Beals feels confident that next 
summer's camp will even eclipse last year’s suc- 
cess. Many new features will be introduced, 
which will effect an even more well rounded 
program. 

Because of the constantly increasing enroll- 
ment, it will be necessary to limit the attend-. 
ance to fit the camp accommodations. In order 
that no discrimination may be shown, applica- 
tions will be accepted until the maximum has 
been reached. Inquiries sent to the camp head- 
quarters office, care of Board of Education, 
Chicago, will receive immediate attention. 
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THE DOLLAR VALUE OF GOOD ENGLISH 


BY HOWARD R, DRIGGS 


“More than thirty per cent. of the telegrams 
we receive have errors in them. Thirty per 
cent. of these errors we catch and correct be- 
cause they are obvious; the rest, which we can- 
not generally detect, get by and do the damage.” 
It was the manager of a Western Union office 
in a large city who made this assertion. 

“These uncaught mistakes in messages are 
costing millions of dollars every year to cor- 
rect,’ he continued. “As an example, just 
recer:tly a certain man from southern Colorado 
wired another in Nebraska: ‘ Meet me in Den- 
ver, Thursday, twenty-first.’ Thursday happened 
to fall on the eightenth. The addressee, not 
thinking of the discrepancy, made the trip from 
Lincoln to Denver. Not finding the man who 
had called him, he returned, and on the twenty- 
first he received another wire asking why he was 
not in Denver. A second trip had to be made 
The actual cost of this blunder in fare, salary, 
and other expenses was more than one hundred 
fifty dollars.” 

SAVE MILLIONS BY PREVENTION. 


“It takes ten times as much effort to correct 
a blunder in correspondence as it does to pre- 
vent it,’ a manager of another business house 
remarked recently. “In bookkeeping, one mis- 
take is almost invariably followed by another, 
perhaps several, before the error is straightened. 
A mistake in ordering goods is certain to double 
cr treble the initial shipping cost. This un- 
necessary expense of blundering on the part of 
the customer must be added to the price of the 
goods. The consumer always pays for his own 
blundering and shares that of others.” 

The following is a cut of a paragraph taken 
from a letter received by a certain firm. This is 
typical of thousands of letters that are being 
sent daily to business concerns. What must be 
added to the cost of goods to cover the expense 
of finding out what such letters mean? 


mays fa 


The high cost of why is due in great 


measure to the fact that some one fails to make 
clear his meaning. Faulty, incoherent language, 
written and spoken, is robbing the public con- 
stantly of hard earned dollars. 

The above letter came, doubtless, from some 
person of toreign birth struggling with our 
language. He may be partly pardoned for his 
bungling English, but what excuse is there for 
the superintendent of schools—a graduate from 
the University—who sends in this order? 


Can you tell just what the writer wants? 
BLUNDERING COSTS MAIL SERVICE MILLIONS. 


The postmaster general in a recent bulletin 
says: “ The illegibility of incorrectly addressed 
letters is the incubus of the postal service. Its 
cost runs into millions, and the labor it entails 
is tremendous.” 

Some of the staggering figures given in sup- 
port of this statement are: 90,000 envelopes with 
no addresses at all dropped into mail boxes 
annually. 200,000,000 addresses annually are 
wrong. 4,517,662 pieces returned from dead 
letter office last year at a cost of three cents 
each or $135,529.86, loss. Valuables lost through 
carelessness in addressing, etc., amounting to 
fully $70,000,000. 

MISTAKES COSTLY AS WAR. 

illiteracy, according to a conservative esti- 
mate, is costing our country $825,000,000 every 
year. This terrific waste comes from only about 
six per cent. of our population, who can neither 
read nor write. What must the cost of the 
blundering English from the other ninety-four 
per cent. be? It is safe to say that it is fully 
five times as great. Over $4,000,000,000 is a 
staggering bill. This would pay our national 
debt in six years. Some might be inclined to 
question the figures. To such we would say, 
just take out your pencils and sum up the cost 
suggested by the following assertions irom re- 
sponsible business men :— 

“Fully one-hith of the time of stenographers 
is thrown away on needless mistakes.” 

“One-tenth at least of the manager’s time is 
spent on tracing down and correcting errors.” 

“One-fourth of the time of the office force 
is stolen by people who cannot make themselves 
clear and concise.” 

“If people would only read with their brains 
awake, half, at least. of the information clerks 
in our country might be set at better work.” 

“A large percentage of the tragic accidents 
in our country are caused by thoughtless 
reading.” 

‘That man is a wizard in our chemical 
laboratory; he can get results in his experi- 
menting that are startling; but he cannot for 
the life of him tell how he did it, so most of his 
fine results are practically valueless to opr 
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institution.” This remark was made recently 
to the writer by the manager of one of the 
greatest manufacturing establishments in our 
country. 

WORD TANGLES CAUSE LEGAL TANGLES. 

Another leader in the same institution, sitting 
across the table from us, spoke up: “ My tather 
is an architect. He employs many college 
graduates to heip him. Do you think he would 
trust one of them to write the specifications on 
the plans they draw? Not for a minute. Either 
he writes the specifications himself or else he 
scans with an eagle eye every word they write. 
He has learned by costly experience that the 
sentences built by an ordinary college graduate 
would run a man directly into a lawsuit. Most 
of the legal tangles come out of word tangles, 
you know,” was his concluding remark. 

How much money is thrown away on stenog- 
raphers through wordy, incoherent dictation? 
How many so-called business letters fail to do 
business? How many sales are lost because of 
blundering or discourteous speech? 

It is impossible, of course, to give a definite 
answer to these various «uestions. Qi this, 
however, we are sure: The use of “ bunglish” 
in place of good English is the source of one 
of the greatest “overhead expenses” in the 
commercial world today. 

SCHOOLS HELP REDUCE OVERHEAD. 

How this overhead expense can be reduced to 
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a minimum, is the vital question. 
three ways 

First, by training the boys and girls in all 
their classes to read not only the lines, but be- 
tween the lines. If the habit could be implanted 
in pupils to think while they read, a vast deal 
of misspent time, energy, and money might be 
saved. “ The cost of education is almost doubled 
by lazy reading,” asserts one authority. 

Second, by training the pupils to express 
themseives in a straight line, one sentence step 
atatime. This again calls for thinking—think- 
ing before speaking, and speaking to the point. 
Not words, words, words; but a little well- 
directed brain exercise while speaking, is what 
is required. Lax thinking is the cause of most 
of our lazy speech. 

Third, the habit of writing plainly and punc- 
tuating with care. Most of the errors mentioned 
by the Western Union manager spring from 
slovenly writing. 

if the teachers of this country wish to increase 
their salaries, here is a way to help do it: 
Implant right habits of speech and writing in 
the tongues and fingers of the children of our 
country. The best way to do this is to begin 
with the teacher. By this means we may be 
able to reduce greatly the economic waste 
caused by blundering speech and turn the money 
saved to better purposes. 


Chiefly in 


RESPECT THE FLAG! 


When you see the Stars and Stripes displayed, son, stand up and take off your hat. Somebody 
may titter. It is in the blood of some to deride all expression of noble sentiment. You may 
blaspheme in the street and stagger drunken in public places, and the bystanders will not 
pay much aftention to you, but if you should get down on your knees and pray to Almighty 
God, or if you should stand bareheaded while a company of old soldiers marches by with flags 
to the breeze, most people will think you are showing off. 

But don’t you mind! When Old Glory comes along, salute, and let them think what they 
please! When the band plays “The Star Spangled Banner,” in a restaurant or hotel dining room, 
get up, even if you rise alone; stand there, and don’t be ashamed of it either. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat chokes and the tears come when you see the flag flying 
from the masts of our ships on the great seas or floating from every flagstaff of the Republic. 
You will never have a worthier emotion. For of all the signs and symbols since the world 
began there is none so full of meaning as the flag of this country. 

Other flags mean a glorious past; this flag means a glorious future. It is not so much the 
flag of our fathers ay it is the flag of our children and cf countless children yet unborn. It is the 
flag of tomorrow, the signal of the “ good time coming.” It is not the flag of your king; it is 
the flag of yourself and your neighbors. —~ 

Yeur flag stands for humanity, for an equal opportunity to all the sons of men. Of course, 
we have net yet arrived at that goal; injustice still dwells among us; senseless and cruel cus- 
toms of the past still cling to us, but the flag leads the way to righting the wrongs of men. 

Our flag is the world’s symbol of liberty. That piece of red, white, and blue bunting 
means five thousand years of struggle upwards. It is the full-grown flower of generations 
fighting for iiberty. It is the century plant of human hope in bloom.—Alvin M. Ows- 


ley, of Texas, National Director, Americanism Commission, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements. 


THE BERKELEY MONOGRAPHS 

For some time we have been receiving the 
mimeographs of the courses of study which the 
teachers of Berkeley have been “trying out” 
under the direction of Superintendent H. B. Wil- 
son. Now the courses in the several subjects 
have been revised and put in permanent form in 
an attractive series of monographs. In his in- 
troductory pamphlet Professor Wilson restates 
the early aims of education briefly as a needed 
perspective, and then discusses the educational 
outcome of each phase of efficiency. The 
courses are by no means final but will continue 
to be tested and revised as occasion may arise: 

The Problem-project is followed in each sub- 
ject where feasible, but is to be supplanted 
by other methods when better adapted to the 
situation. 


SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS (University of New 
York) 

The Department of Visual Instruction of the 
University of the State of New York has isstred 
a series of lists of the available slides and photo- 
graphs in the department which are admirable 
for reference. One gives a list of nearly one 
thousand paintings, both American and foreign. 
Another is on Sir Walter Scott and his works. 
A third gives pictures of the Netherlands, while 
others include fibres and the textile industries. 
Copies and further information may be obtained 


from Professor A. W. Abrams, head of the de- 
partment. 
A COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION (Middle- 
bury College, Vt.) 

The purpose of this course as outlined by Pro- 
fessor Frank William Cady of the English de- 
partment is to consider in relation to their tech- 
nique the processes involved in writing a com- 
position of any length. It is intended primarily 
for college freshmen, but is equaily valuable for 
all students. He gives the four processes as 
subject definition, outlining, paragraphing, and 
construction of sentences. Each of. these 
processes he explains clearly but concisely. The 
study outlines are very well done and the final 
article on “True Values in Composition 
Courses ” is the work of an expert. 

In only iifty-one pages the author has given 
a complete manual for the teaching of English 
composition, equally valuable for elementary 
and higher grades, 

THE NEWS ABOUT CHILD LABOR (Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee) 

The 1920 census shows that the decrease in 
child labor in Massachusetts since 1910 has 
’ been only one per cent., as compared with forty- 

seven per cent. in the country as a whole. A 
larger proportion of children is employed in 
Massachusetts than in any state except Rhode 
Island and the Southern states. The average 
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amount of child labor in cities of over 25,000 is. 
six per cent., but in Massachusetts there are 
seven cities in which twelve to nineteen per 
cent. of the children are employed. Fall River 
and New Bediord employ a larger proportion of 


children than any other of the large cities of the 
United States. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REVENUES (Grand Rapids,, 
Mich.) 

The subject of library revenues is receiv- 
ing at preseat more attention on the part of © 
triends of public libraries than ever before im 
the history ot the pubiic library movement. The 
special committee on the subject appointed by 
the American Library Association, and ot which: 
Samuel S. Rank, libiarian of the Ryersen 
Library of Grand Rapids, is chairman, recom-. 
mends that as the public library is primarily a. 
service for people rather than a service for prop- 
erty, one dollar per capita of the population of 
the communrity served is a reasonable minimum 
annual revenue for the library in a community 
desiring to maintain a good public library ser-- 
vice with tramed librarians. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK (November 12 to 18) 

This is recognized the country over as the one 
week in the year when schools, public libraries, 
book stores, bay scout troops, clubs, churches,,. 
magazines and newspapers turn the attention 
ef boys and girls and their parents to books: 
books to read and enjoy—books to own. 

The Children’s Book Week committee, 35& 
Fifth avenue, New York, is sending out special 
helps for this weck which may be had on appli- 
cation. These include a Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
poster, suggestions for a club program, and a 
leaflet containing many practical ideas tor 
special ubservances. Besides these helps, small 
miniatures of the poster, with a blank side for 
printing of lists, programs, etc., and drawings 
of the Thomas Bailey Aldrich bookcase may be 
obtained at a nominal cost. 

The General Federation of Women’s Cluns 
has also prepared a special program, which is 
available on request, as is also the special pro- 
gram for teachers. 

MEMORIZING THE CALENDAR 

An easy way to carry the dates for the cu:- 
rent year in your head is to get acquainted with 
the “Victory 100-Year Calendar.” ‘This is a 
single sheet of cardboard about nine-and-a-halt 
by four-and-a-half inches, on which is printed a 
table of months, days and years with directions 
for starting with a certain day of the current 
year and following across in rotation till the 
correct date is ascertained. It is a very ingenious 
device, and with a little practice may be made 
very useful. It is published by S. A. Phillips, 
1967 Seventh avenue, N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AN IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 


In Newburyport, Mass., Mr. Averell and eleven other 
‘teachers were absent from school for certain days owing 
to illness during the time of the influenza epidemic and 
shortly after. Since, as not infrequently happens, no sub- 
stitute was employed, but other teachers did extra duty 
‘and covered the situation for the sake of co-operating in 
-a kindly spirit, the school committee of Newburyport made 
no deductions from the payroll on account of the above 
‘absence. The City Auditor, however, considered that if 
full payment were allowed the City of Newburyport 
would be paying for services which had not been rendered, 


--and this seemed to him an improper course. The lower 


court gave a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, upon which 
the city appealed to the Supreme Court. Upon its first 
‘appearance in this court the ruling was given that Mr. 
Averell and his associates could not properly appear and 
bring suit in the matter, since they had not earlier com- 
plied with an old law requiring all public teachers to de- 
posit with a certain specified officer a certificate of moral 
character; and contained the suggestion that they should 
comply with this law, and might then bring suit anew. 
This they did, and a verdict was given distinctly grantinz 
the amounts for which they had brought suit. While this 
verdict will undoubtedly prove of some direct benefit to 
teachers concerning salary deductions for absence, ac- 
cording to the wording of the decision it concerns pri- 
marily the powers of school committees. One sentence 
reads: “The power of school committees to make reason- 
able rules and regulations concerning the government, 
discipline and management of the public schools in their 
charge, and the compensation and methods of determininy 
the amounts and terms of payment of the teachers subject 
to provisions established by the legislature is not open 
to question.”—Exchange. 
POLISH APPEAL. 
New York, N. Y., September 15, 1922. 

The undersigned has been delegated by the Polish Min- 
istry of Education in Warsaw, to study social and educa- 
tional methods in America, and would ask you kindly to 
send to him at the above address, such printed materials, 
samples of organization works. systems and methods as 
can be found in charters, periodicals, publications, chroni- 
cles, reports or pamphlets of your institution, which would 
illustrate sufficiently its work, sphere of activity and 
methods in its main branches. The material which you 
may be kind enough to donate will be kept in the archives 
of the Ministry of Education in Warsaw for the use of 
all persons interested in social organizations. Please par- 
don me that I do not approach you in person, but the 
comparatively short time of my stay in America makes 
it impossible for me to make a call on this occasion, but 
I sincerely hope that an opportunity soon will be afforded 
me to have the pleasure of meeting you. 

Newly resurrected Poland is steering its national cause 
along strong democratic lines, basing its laws in many in- 
stances on American principles, not only because strong 
ties of sympathy have bound Poland and the United States 
together for years, but also because of the common ideals 
that these countries have always fought for. Poland be- 
lieves that the best foundation of democracy and the best 
school of social life is the existence and development of 
social institutions. Poland wishes for a quicker and bet- 


ter development of our organizations already existing, 


which through years ot subjugation were not able to 
develop their work to a state of similar perfection as that 
attained by the organizations in the United States, and in 


order to advance quicker the internal reconstruction the 

literature which I have requested is absolutely necessary, 

Thanking you for your courtesy in the premises and for 

such service as you may in this matter confer upon my 
country, I have the honor to be, 

Yours very truly, 
Bruno Kozlowski, 
Delegate of the Polish Ministry of Education, 


The nation’s illiterates could have outvoted the states of 
Pennsylvania, Maine, Michigan, Alabama, and California 
in the 1920 Presidential election. This refers only to illit- 
erates over twenty-one years of age. There was one adult 
illiterate in the country for every six persons who voted 
for President at the last election. 

Such a condition is not tolerated in any other enlightened 
nation in the world. Reports on illiteracy in other ad- 
vanced countries are characterized by such statements as 
“illiteracy is limited to mentally deficient people or idiots,” 
and “there are no people who cannot read and write but 
those suffering from certain mental or physical defects.” 
The 1910 census contains the statement: “In some of the 
more advanced European countries illiteracy is so uncom- 
mon that questions regarding it are not included in the gen- 
eral census enumerations.” 

The United States, on the other hand, harbors millions 
capable of learning to read and write, but who are illiterate 
through lack of opportunity. We have the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy, according to the latest available fig- 
ures, of ten enlightened countries of the world.—Journal 
of N. E. A. 

“Shall we save money or save children?” is .the slogan 
sent out by Superintendent Holmes of Mt. Vernon, N. Y,, 
in his Pictorial Record showing “live children in live 
schools.” His five-year program for buildings and grounds 
is expected to cost from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. It will 
include a seat for every child, accommodation for special 
c'asses, playground space at each school, and rest rooms 
and homes for teachers. 

If I were to pick out the most pitiful person in any 
city today, I would pick out the eighteen-year-old boy. 
Just emerging from adolescence, with his entire life prob- 
lem before him, he is deserving of our sympathy. The 
average boy of that age does not, cannot know, what 
profession or job to choose, yet he is expected to do some- 
thing to support himself, at least partially. 

His father has interested himself in the boy the first 
four or five years of his life, and then handed him over to 
his mother and his teachers. Suddenly, one day, he looks 
across the table and sees a grown youth, and he says: 
“By George. that boy of mine is grown up. Now, what 
will I do with him?” 

The boy'has no idea; the father is equally at sea. He 
tells the boy that at eighteen he knew what he wanted to 
do—well, maybe he did and maybe he didn’t—but at any 
rate the boy feels obliged to get some kind of job. The 
result is that we find boys of that age and a few years 
older, drifting from office to shop, from shop to factory, 
unable to settle on one kind of work, because they haven't 
found anything they like—Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education. 

Sioux City, Iowa, teachers were tendered a notable 
reception at the opening of the school year. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce led off with the churches carrying out all 
suggestions for the pleasure of the teachers. 
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MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 30 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Will Have Articles on 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
FORTY YEARS AGO AND MORE 


Since the Personal Element in the issue of June 22 there has 
been an insistent appeal for more 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


of the men who have made Educational History 


In the Issue of November 30 there will be reference to: 


Publishers of More Than Forty Years Ago 
Later of 

School Book Authors 

Of University and College Men 

Of State Superintendents 

Of City Superintendents 

Of County Superintendents 

Leaders in the N. E. A. 

U. S. Commissioners of. Education 


No one now educationally active has had the same opportunity 
to know these men that the Editor of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION has had. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE MESSAGE OF GIOVANNI GENTILE 


[“The Reform of Education.” By Giovanni Gentile. 


Authorized Translation by Dino Bigongiari. Introduc- 


tion by Benedetto Groce. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Cloth.J 


Rarely do we spend the major part of a day in 
the reading of a single book, but Giovanni Gen- 
tile’s book has proved on this tenth day of Sep- 
tember, 1922, more fascinating than any other 
attraction. We cannot say that it will have any 
such attraction for any one else, but it a mes- 
sage to us closely akin to the messages of other 
great foreign masters in other years. We can- 
not give this book an ordinary notice, for to us 
Giovanni Gentile comes in this translation as 
“one of the greatest living philosophers.” All 
we can do is to quote rather extensively and very 
much at random within subjects. 

Education and Personality —“Empirical per- 
sonality is nothing more than an abstrac- 
tion. ... When I walk I am not a different 
person from when I think. Impenetra- 
bility seems io be also a property of human in- 
dividualism. My father, my brother are 
dead. They have vanished from this world in 
which I nevertheless continue to exist. ‘ 
Each one goes his way confident that he has 
lost no part of himself and that he has main- 
tained his individuality absolutely unaltered 
. . . Every one is independently of what 
others may be. Man every moment of 
his life renovates his personality. . . . Will 
is one thing and faint wishing another. 

We really educate all those who are in any way 
connected with us.” 

The Unity of Education—"“The scrappiness of 
culture and of education is the error on which all 
the prejudices of realistic pedagogy are 
founded. .. . In courses of study education is 
broken up by divisions and sub-divisions ad in- 
finitum, exactly as though education were a ma- 
terial object. The ability to teach is one 
thing, and the power to maintain discipline is 
another. Discipline is a mere threshold; 
the real teaching comes after. ... If we 
should stop at the threshold we should have no 
school at al!. ... No one has ever conceived 
the possibility of separating discipline from edu- 
cation. ... Were it possible for a teacher 
definitely tc enthrone, so to speak, discipline in 
his school, all his werk were done. ... Who 
is it that worries over discipline as though it 
were a thing diflerent from teaching? Only the 


teacher who. unable to maintain discipline, frets 
over it and failing to discover where it is 
naturally to be found. desperately looks for it 
where it is not, where it could not possibly be. 
.. » Man when he does things, should not be 
considered in the same light as when he thinks 
and understands, knows and learns. . .. The 
schoc! which gives instruction with no moral 
training in reality gives no instruction at all. 
. .. The school, if it cannot shape men, should 
at least rough hew them and give them a con- 
science and not give merely the means of cul- 
ture and abandon him to his own resources, 

Moral insufficiency is education defec- 
tiveness. Instruction which is not edu- 
cation is a denuded abstraction and generates 
that monstrosity, material culture, mechanical 
and devoid of spiritual vitality.” 

“Writing a book is worse than useless, un- 

less it is going to change people. Reading a 
book with no effect is infinitely worse. 
He who would read all books need have a leap- 
ing brain. We should never add books 
upon books ad infinitum. What we need is the 
ability to discover our world in books.” 

“Life is the basis of every psychological re- 
lation, and therefore, of every possible sym- 
pathy. ... The school, like every other ferm 
of education, develops, and as it grows, it con- 
stuntly changes its content. It is irra- 
tional to expect a school to map out with pre- 
cision the limits and the scope of a pupil’s cul- 
ture. . . . Away with pre-established pro- 
grams.” 

“The mystic flower of faith grows out of the 
bosom of art,—-a faith in an object which draws 
the soul to itself and conquers it... . The 
subject to be subject is object, and the object to 
be object is subject.” 

“Ethical teaching is distorted and depleted as 
soon as it is relegated to certain definite books, 
to be studied in connection with certain definite 
courses.” 

“Man as a fragment of humanity is a 
nuisance.” 

“The man who is not capable of feeling in the 
schocl the sanctity of the place and of his work 
is not fit to be an educator.” 


IF I COULD MAKE A FRIEND 


If I could make a friend today 
I would not ask for greater store; 

If just one soul would come and say, 
“We shall be comrades evermore,” 

I would not need to count my gold 
Tonight when busy labors end— 

My heart a greater wealth would hold 
If I could say, “I made a friend.” 


If I today a friend could find 
Amid the labor and the stress, 
Some toiling brother, kindred mind, 
Some hand to clasp in tenderness, 
It would not matter what reward 
The hours had brought me on the way 
If I could say, “I thank Thee, Lord— 
I know I made a friend today.” 


—Anonymous. 
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COMPTON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
nriches Education = 


HE spirit of modern methods of education has found its way into 
every school, and studies have taken on so many interesting phases 

that it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to collect 
adequate supplementary material from sources at her command. Her 
prime need is comprehensive, carefully selected, well organized material 
—both text and illustration—on every school subject and related 
branches. Above all, the material must be in teachable form. So rich 
and varied is the range of a subject in the modern schoolroom that only 
an encyclopedia can cover the feld: but it must be an entirely new kind 
of encyclopedia. 
The great educators who planned and built Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia employed the psychological law of interest in all head- 
lines, pictures, captions and text, with the result that these books, for 


the first time in education, offer abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need. 


Consider one example from Compton’s: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately treated in grade schools. 

The thumbnail reproductions at the left are — of nine consecutive 
pages dealing with the significant aspects of railroads. All the necessary 
details — but presented in an entirely human and teachable 
fashion. article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form. Then it maintains the interest on every page. 
A wealth of illustration pictures the development of railroads from 
the first engine to the electric giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is made to tell its full story. This 
is practical visual education. A class which every day supplements its 
knowledge with this type of fresh information finds education as easy 
and pleasant as it is valuable. 


Gathered together in one comprehensive article and immediately ac- 
cessible is abundant material for problem-projects on many aspects of 
railway prem (Here the teacher is aided by a separate section 
pre by William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., on the practical 
problem-project.) 

No teacher will overlook or fail to see the value of the tabloid state- 
ment which accompanies the article (reproduced at left in full size). 
This is the character of the text, the essence of the matter, the points 
gathered together which study will develop. But it is not a dry resume; 
it is the brief, attractive statement of the real, vital function of the 
railroad in the complex life of today. Read it to the class, or have the 
class read it; then discuss it as it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, unforced but quickly. 

This tabloid information summarizing every important article in the 
encyclopedia isonly one of the ey and varied advances that (‘ompton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia has made; but they all tend to the one yoal—the 
goal that we are all seeking —education that is irresistible. 


96-Page Iilustrated Book FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, a 96-page book con- 
taining sample pages of text with halftone and color illustration which 
will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or recom- 
mend these books for purchase, we will send the complete set, all charges 

repaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
B450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expectations, slip them 


LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, : “pepe 
A wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means ter = TEAR HERE 7 


of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- 


. . and return them to 
rounding countryside for food, and when they reached tes F. E. COMPTON @& CO. 
@ certain size they far stop growing, because food us withintwoweeks. I 58 E. Washington St., Chicago l 
could not be found for more. Today every little village Fill out the cou- I Cute: pRee OP ALi. cance 1 
draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. The pon, clip and mail | booklet of Frctlen-Projects and a ee ~ 
people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, today. If you wish sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encycl ia. ! 
fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore to order the com- l I understand — I 7 keep these books and that 1 
oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing plete set of eight this request Way. 
from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For volumes on two | Name... 
most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great weeks’ trial, indi- | 
agency that has done more than any other single factor Cate 
to make modern civilization possible. in the margin of J. 
this page below the Position ........ {3211} 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. Henry Black, Roxbury 
Latin School, and Harvey N. Davis, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Revised edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 554 pp. 

This book represents the collaboration of a science 
teacher in a well-known preparatory school and a uni- 
versity professor, an ideal combination. Mr. Black, by 
the way, also collaborated with a university teacher, Pro- 
fessor James B. Conant of Harvard University, in 
“Practical Chemistry,” published by the same firm. ‘The 
Black and Davis “Practical Physics” first appeared in 
1913, but since its sub-title is “Fundamental Principles and 
Applications to Daily Life,” it is but natural that new edi- 
tions should become necessary from time to time if the 
applications are to be up to the minute, abreast of scientific 
developments in the field of physics. There is a vast 
amount of new material of a practical nature embodied in 
the present edition, due to a number of factors: the great 
advance in knowledge and use of the automobile, tie 
practical applications of physics in the Great War, the de- 
velopment of radio communication, the submarine, and 
the airplane. All of these fields have been drawn on for 
illustrations and examples. More than a hundred new 
illustrations have been added, making a total of nearly 
600, and many of the original cuts have been redrawn. 
The number of problems, questions, and exercises has also 
been largely increased. A complete index is provided. 
The volume is excellently printed. It has not been sur- 
passed for interest and adequacy of treatment. 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. A Textbook 
of General Science. By Samuel F. Tower and Joseph 
R. Lunt, teachers in High Schools of Boston. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 
General Science is playing a more and more important 

part in life in school and out. Indeed, it is leading other 

subjects in thinking out of school while working in school. 

In the language of the sporting world Tower and Lunt’s 

“The Science of Common Things” is a home run in school 

avoiding the necessity of stealing bases with the attendant 

dangers: The authors keep an alert mind and a brilliant 
estimate on everything done by students in school with an 
heroic purpose to make it function in out-of-school activi- 
ties. 

Tower and Lunt have kept in close touch with the ambi- 
tions of educational progressives while practicing the art 
of teaching without neglecting the science of education 


A SCHOOL IN ACTION. Data on Children, Artists 
and Teachers. A Symposium. With introduction by 
F. M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

We are more interested in the purpose of E. P. Dutton 
and Company to give the world in its best form every 
constructive educational experiment than in this individ- 
ual book. No publisher has enriched progressive pro- 
fessional literature as effectively as has been done by 
Evelyn Dewey's “New Schools for Old,” an account of 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey’s work in the Porter District, 
Kirksville, Missouri—Miss Dewey's and Helen Park- 
hurst’s books on “The Dalton Plan,” and Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart's “Moonlight Schools.” 

The noble service rendered by such publications is the 
best possible guarantee that “A School in Action: A 
Symposium” is every way worth while even though we 
cannot adequately describe it, and Dr. Frank M. Mc- 
Murry in his “Introduction” seems to be equally unable 
to make its virtues clear. 


All that we will attempt to say is that it is a 
Symposium,—an account of an unusual attempt to have 
an Ideal School at Peterborough, New Hampshire—by 
John Merrill of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
Padraic Colum, a Poet and Dramatist, Ernest Bloch, 
Florence Mateer, and Walter F. Dearborn, Edward A. 
Lincoln and Edwin A. Shaw of Harvard. 

Certainly these teacher-authors. are a galaxy of pro- 
gressive idealists any one of whom could write a bock of 
compelling interest. 


ENGLISH IN SERVICE. Complete. By W. Wilber 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal College, and A. Laura Me- 
Gregor, High School, Rochester, N. Y. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. Cloth. 

It is refreshing to find a book intended for school use- 
that has a healthy, cheery tone as has “English in Ser- 
vice.” There is an entire absence of traditional trite- 
ness without pedagogical jazz. It is focused for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. 

The winnowing of non-essentials has been skilfully and 
thoroughly done, studying what is non-essential in English 
in Service rather than what is non-essential pedagogically.. 

The authors have had in mind from first to last English 
in school that will function in service ever after. 


POEMS OF HEROISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. Edi- 
ted by John R. Howard. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell. Cloth. 360 pp. 

This volume is a revelation of our national life in verse- 
form. The reader is aware in a general way that the 
various periods of American history have found expres- 
sion in many verses and songs; but it requires some such 
book as this to bring a sharp realization of the tremendous 
wealth and variety of such material. This is a compre- 
hensive collection of lyrics beginning in subject with the 
discovery and early scttlement of this country, and end- 
ing with the close of the World War. The poems vary 
in age from several centuries to a single year, yet all are 
American in theme and in fervor, and are in key with 
today. They have been inspired by occasions of vital in- 
terest. While the book has, of course, all of the tradi- 
tionally popular verse and gives place to the very charm- 
ing and universally known lines of Henry van Dyke's 
“So it’s home again, and home again, America for me? 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 

stars,” 

there are also Dr. John H. Finley's “The Red Cross 

Spirit Speaks.” Richard Burton’s “The Polar Quest,” 

Charles F. Lummis’s “John Charles Fremont,” Edwia 

Markham’s “Lincoln” and Nixon Waterman’s “The Em- 

pire Ship.” 


LIVE STOCK AND FARM MECHANICS. By John H. 
Gehrs. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 390 pages. 

Professor Gehrs, of the Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, has combined several popular 
plans for interesting and instructing country boys and 
girls in the latest devices and most advanced principles 
of farming in a book that must be of great service m 
the promotion of country life activities through the 
schools. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Take the Textbooks NOW! 


While some are New and 
others in good condition 


and Give them the Protec'ion and Reinforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Your investment in Book Covers will be returned to 
you through Increased Life and Service of the Books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected wath schools or scheol events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


In New England debts incurred by 
cities tor bunuding schooihouses are 
voted by the city governments. Not so 
in the West. ‘There the people vote 
on the matter, somewhat aiter the 
manner of a_ referendum. By this 
method enormous sums are voted. 
Denver, tor example, has just voted 
to issue bonds for over six million 
dollars, the money to be used in build- 
ing elementary and high school struc- 
tures. 


The Boston University School oi 
Education has formulated a curric- 
ulum leading to the degree of bache- 
lor of education. It is a four-year 
course comprising at least two years 
of broad and intensive work in col- 
lege, added to the two or more years 
of normal school or other profes- 
sional educational study. A total of 
120 points of college work is required 
for the degree. 


The Highway and Highway Trans- 
port Education Committee gives the 
following decisions of the nationa! 
judges in the Safety Essay Contest 
which was conducted last Decem- 
ber :— 

An essay by Stanley Newcomb, San 
Diego public schools, San Diego, Cali- 

rnia, was chosen as the best of those 
submitted out of approximately 400,- 

essays. 

Second honors were given an essay 
by Miss Merlene Beck, a pupil in the 
Draper, Utah, public schools. The 
third best essay was written by James 
Edward Gillenwaters, a pupil in the 
Knoxville, Tennessee, public schools. 

Stanley Newcomb will receive a 
gold watch and a trip to Washington, 
with all expenses paid. Miss Beck 
will receive a gold loving cup, and 
Mr. Gillenwaters, a silver loving cup 


The summer session of 1922 for the 
Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., was a 
record breaker, not only in attendance 
but also in the number of degrees, 


diplomas, and certificates granted in 
that term. A total of 432 of these 
were granted as follows: 65 degrees, 
three of which are Bachelor of Arts, 
seven Bachelor of Science, and fifty- 
five B. S. in Education degree; 49 
ninety-hour diplomas, 142 sixty-hour 
diplomas, 111 Kegents Certificates and 
42 re-issue. 

Edward Charles Elliott, chancellor 
of the University of Montana since 
1916, succeeds W. E. Stone as presi- 
dent of Purdue University at Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


Dr. Clarence Cook Little is the new 
president of the University of Maine. 
From 1913 to 1917 he served as assis- 
tant dean of Harvard. 


A total of 765 different courses will 
be given in the seventy-five depari- 
ments of the University of Wisconsin 
during the fall semester. Within these 
courses there will be about 1,600 sec- 
tions or individual classes. 


Dr. Charles E. Rugh, authority 
upon moral training in the public 
schools, winner of the thousand-doilar 
prize offered by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1915, is at pres- 
ent chairman of a committee of fif- 
teen, appointed to make a survev of 
the high schools of California in orde1 
to ascertain whether these schools are 
serving the state as well as possible. 
The committee will investigate curric- 
ulum, teaching force and _ finance. 
The University of California allows 
him full time for this work. 


Charles Lee Swem, who for eicht 
vears followed with his nimble fingers 
the rich vocabulary of ex-President 
Wilson, and whose high speed short- 
hand records once astonished the 
world, has “come back” in competition. 

At the speed contest held by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation at New London, Conn., in Au- 
gust, a name was entered which 


aroused the memory of many an old- 
tire writer. That name was Charles 
Lee Swem. And when the count was 
taken, to the astonishment of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Swem had won second 
place inthe Championship Contest and 
again broken two previous world’s 
records. On the high-speed court- 
matter test, dictated at the extraordi- 
nary speed of 280 words a minute, Mr. 
Swem, although never a court. re- 
porter, won second place. 

As Mr. Swem modestly explained, 
“I wrote the Gregg system based on. 
ordinary Tonghand. How could I for- 
get it?” 

State Superintendent Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine has arranged a 
method of determining year by year 
for a period of years the state's rat- 
ing in the essentials of an efficient 
educational system. The rating 
covers ten salient features and pro- 
vides a method for graphing the 
state’s progress, not only in each of 
the elements, but as a unit. The sys- 
tem shows a steady advance in the- 
efficiency of the Maine schools. 


The practical arts department of a 
California boys’ high school has 
turned out 100 desks during the sum- 
mer. The students started work on 
the furniture the early part of the 
year and recently completed the one 
hundredth. The desks will be dis- 
tributed to the various school build- 
ings. The making of these desks at 
the high school will save the school 
district almost $5,000, school officials 
estimate. The actual cost of the 100 
desks was $2,600. 


Small free public libraries are being 
established generally 


France. Not only will books be lent for 
home reading, but seances de lecture 
“sur place” will be organized. In Eng- 
land most large towns are liberally- 
supplied with libraries and reading 
rooms, but in many country districts. 
it is otherwise. 
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“Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


£dward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Several important changes in su- 
perintendencies have taken place in 
Maine during the summer. W. 
Burrill, many years at Brewer, took 
up the superintendency at the capital 
city. His place at Brewer 1s filled 
by H. R. Houston of the Jay union. 
J. W. Hamlin, several years suverin- 
tendent at Dexter, succeeds B. E. 
Packard at Sanford. Mr. Hamlin’s 
place at Dexter is filled by D. W. 
Rollins of Castine. A. B. Garcelon of 
Paris succeeds T. C. Morrill as super- 
antendent of the Bangor schools. 
Principal W. B. Jack of the Portland 
High School becomes superintendent 
of the schools of that city. 

Several leaders in education are in- 
cluded among the members of iu 
Board of Councilors of the Eye-Sight 
Conservation Council of America, an- 
nounced by Columbia University. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College announces that with the 
opening of the 1922-23  Correspon- 
dence Course term October 1 the fee 
for individual courses for home study 
was increased to five dollars. This 
charge, it is expected, will meet costs 
of materials and instruction in the 
-courses. This action is in accord with 
the policy of the State Department of 
Education of which the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College is one divi- 
sion, to make all adult instruction seltf- 
supporting. 


Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary 
scholarship fraternity, considered a 
plan to conduct an active campaign 
in behalf of liberal education during 
the recent meeting of the society's 
-council in Cleveland, O. 

According to Secretary Voorhees, 
_an anonymous donor has offered to 
add one-tenth to all funds raised by 
members of the fraternity during the 
next five years to create a _ fund 
“which shall make possible a larger 
-active work among the colleges and 
high schools in behalf of liberal edu- 
cation.” It is planned also to use part 
of the fund to maintain the central or- 
-ganization in New York, and to aid 
in establishing a permanent memorial 
to the fifty founders of the society at 
the College of William and Ma ry in 
Virginia. 

B. E. Packard, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of the Camden, 
‘Maine, union and later of the schools 
«of the city of Sanford, took up his 
-duties as deputy state superintendent 
«of Maine schools on July 1. 


Professor John Frazer, dean of the 
Towne Scientific School at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has gone to 
France as exchange professor from a 
group of seven American technical 
scientific schools to similar French 
universities. He will continue’ the 
work begun by Professor Arthur E. 
Kennelly of Harvard, who was the 
first exchange professor from a grou) 
ot American schools. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
is to have a new athletic field of 
sixty-five acres, the gift of George 
Ade and David E. Ross. 


The Wisconsin Federation of Labor 
is back of the new vocational school 
law which compels attendance up to 
the age of eiehteen. At the annual 
meeting of the federation in Oshkosh, 
July 18-21, they expressed themselves 
heartily as opposed to attempts to 
destroy the effect of this law. 

Teachers of American history will 
be glad to learn that the “Old South 
Association,” of Boston, has just 
issued a most interesting account of 
Paul Revere’s Ride in a pamphlet of 
twelve pages. Address the Associa- 
tion at the Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston. 

More than 1,000,000 American chil- 
dren between ten and fifteen years of 
age are engaged in gainful occupation, 
1,060,858 being the exact figure ac- 
cording to a census bureau report, 
August 11. Out of every thousand 
boys between those aoes 118 were re- 
corded as employed either on their 
own account or for wages, while 5.6 
per cent. of the girls were so em- 
ployed. 


An amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution suggested by the National 
Child Labor Committee is as follows: 
“Congress shall have power to regu- 
‘late or forbid the labor of minors at 
an ave, or under conditions, deemed 
‘injurious to their health or morals. 
Such power shall be concurrent and 
not exclusive, and the exercise thereof 
by Congress shall not prevent any 
state from adopting other or further 
regulations not inconsistent there- 
with.” 

The Manual Training Magazine, so 
long published by the Manual Arts 
Press, and so well and_ favorably 
known by many of our readers as a 
standard magazine in this field, has 
been expanded into The Industrial 
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Education Magazine. It promises 
several new departments, an enlarged 
staff of editors, including Dr. Baw- 
den of the United States Bureay of 
Education, Frank M. Leavitt of Pitts- 
burgh, William E. Roberts of Cleve- 
land and Lewis Gustafson of the 
Dayid Ranken Jr. School of Mechanj- 
cal Trades. Arthur D. Dean will 
contribute “Studies of Men in the 
Profession.” J. Douglas Wilson of 
the Riverside Junior College is on the 
staff for Plans and Equipments. 


The Berkeley, California, board of 
education issues a series of educational 
monographs unique in character. The 
issue of June, 1922, on “The Use of 
Mental Tests in School Administra- 
tion,” should be read by every su- 
perintendent of city schools. 

_ California, partly because of its 
ideal climate for outdoor work, which 
forms a large part of the program 
and partly because Mme. Montessori 
gave a training course there duri 
the San Francisco Exposition, is ‘th 
stronghold of the Montessori movye- 
ment in America. 


The State College of Washington 
has been called “the poor boys’ col- 
lege” because last year of the 2,000 
men and women enrolled eighty-three 
rer cent. had earned from a fourth to 
all of the money they spent during the 
coliege year on their education. 


_ The State Department of Education 
in the State of Washington has issued 
an interesting manual on the junior 
high school. It constitutes a very 
complete consideration of this division 
of the school system, the aims and or- 
ganizations, the teaching — staff and 
methods of instruction, the needed 
equipment and housing, the adminis- 
tration of the program, sugges- 


tions and standards recommended for 
such schools. 


In 1919-1920 five states reported 
an expenditure for schools as follows: 


New York, $106,000,0( 0; Pennsyl- 
vania, $70,000,000; Illinois, $69,000,- 
000; Ohio, $67,000,000; California, 


$49,000,000. 


The school savings bank system first 
made its appearance in France in 183! 
and the plan was quickly taken up oy 
the school systems in other countries. 
Nowhere, however, has it ever 
achieved the success attaine* in the 
land of its origin. In 1885 the move- 
ment reached America and was first 
iitroduced in Long Island City, N. Y. 
The system has enjoyed a steady 
growth since that time, but only a 
comparatively small percentage of the 
number of school children in the 
country have become enrolled as de- 
positors. 

The Boston Teachers News Letter 
is typographically the handsomest 
teachers’ club paper that comes to 
this office. As to its contents,—as 
fine as its garments. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Boaréd of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


| 
{ 
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Newark, N. J., supports with re- 
markable generosity three special edu- 
cational features that have attracted 
world-wide attention: her speech im- 
provement classes, her classes for 
crippled children and her ungraded 
schools. These are fully described in 
pamphlets to be had for the asking. 


Dr. Tigert says that the Berkeley 
(Calif.) schools are re-arded by 
many educators as the greatest school 
system in the country. 


If you propose teaching in the 
Orange Free State, you must be bi- 
lingual, speaking and writing English 
and Afrikaans. 


Speaking of the appronriation of 
seventy-five million dollars during his 
administration for new school build- 
ings, Mayor Hylan of New York said 
that this record was better than that 
of any other city. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall strikes two des- 
pondent notes in the October Century 
on “Salvaging Civilization” — the 
probability that the Earth’s Civilization 
is reaching its senescence; that Civil- 
ization itself is a fatal disease to hu- 
manity, spreading a cancerous blicht 
when it appears most _ prosperous. 
Since the Roman Empire’s fall, or 
since the Thirty Years’ War. which 
swept away one-third of Europe's 
pooulation, there h---» been no such 
fatal troubles as those of the past ten 
years. 

Official announcement is just made 
by the University of Chicaeo Board 
of Trustees that there is provided a 
fund of $25,000 to endow a fellow- 
ship designated as the Daniel L 
Shorey Traveling Fellowship in 
Greek. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 


18: New England High Schoo] Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at 
Salem Norma] School. W. O. Hol-_ 
den, secretary. 


18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 
27-28-29: Fortieth annual meetine 
of the South Dakota Educational 
Association at Pierre. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 

Secretary. 

30-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


DECEMBER 


1-2: Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Tower School, Wil- 
Mmington, Del. 

2: Association of Modern Lan- 
Suage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Tower 
School. Wilmington. Del. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pa. 
rel Division, ibid. Chicago, 


27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
1923. 


FE 3RUARY 
26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 
APRIL. 
-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 4 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 


College woman, eight years’ experience, successful as principal: just 
returned from southern trip; available at $1,500-1,800; English, history, 
civics, preferred subjects. 


Hamilton College graduate 1922, with study the past summer in Paris; 
available for French or English; reasonable salary to begin. 

Exceptiona] woman for high school English; both normal and college 
raduate; ten years’ experience in New ork State and outside; about 
2,000. 


College woman, four years’ experience, last as head of French depart- 
ment in large high school; available at $1,600 for position near New York 


City. 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 


Fift they will want you. 
Av. Send for new book- 


Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole, let, “Teaching as a 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
McRICAn ... TEACHERS’ EN introduces to Colle 
FOREIGN AGENCY ind Familen 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unien Square, New York. 


8 teacmereané bas Hbied haa - 


Agency 


teacher forany desirabie or 
whereas teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 


s 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
B and S6th Streets 
Established 1855 


reg'ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvcLForD Pros. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Fith Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in al] parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW.0. PRATT. Manager 


The Parker = 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Vie receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS)’ | Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Dietance Telephone Manager. 
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A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 
in the education of the people” 


-Are your students getting this vsta/ element? 


How are they getting it? Does your music work 
stop at sight-reading and group singing? 


If you want to teach a child to enjoy flewers you 


do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him } 


j all about the anatomy of plants. You take him te 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smel 
them. - You do this over and over again, calling his 
attention to particularly beautiful or fragrant speci- 
mens; and presently the child will become a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 

It is the same with music. There is only one way 
to learn how to listen to it and that is to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the 
phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 
one’s best to give it one’s full attention. To tell a 
child or an adult how to “parse”—how musical sen 
tences are constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 


built up—will teach them something about the formal § 


or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an 
examination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 
scherzos from fugues, and yet be utterly indifferent 


to music or even horysibly bored by it. 
In a word, or a player-piano 
i] always “‘on tap” will do more to teach the enjoyment 


of music than a hundred books. 


Or are you giving 
your students oppor- 
tunities 40 appreciate 
music, —the music of 
the opera and concert 
hall that they will hear 
in after life? 


If so, are you con- 
fining their musical 
growth to dry-as-dust 
reading about music? 


Or are you giving 
them opportunities to 
hear real music,—the 
world’s greatest music 
interpreted by the 
world’s greatest artists? 


Read above what Henry T. Finck, eminent musical 
writer and critic, said in ‘“The Literary Review’’ 
of “The New York Evening Post’’ on the subject of 
studying about music versus hearing the real music itself. 


Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. The only ‘‘singing machine” 
Camden, New Jersey 


manufactured especially 
for school use 
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